employed mothers hold traditional values, this family-centeredness leads them to spend more time with their daughters. When the employed mother is more available, she becomes a more positive role model.
Regardless of whether or not one agrees with Macke and Morgan's modeling conclusions, their data eloquently highlight the dynamic interweaving of cultural, familial, and occupational characteristics underlying children's attitudes and aspirations. Even when maternal employment status is not considered, differences between the views of black and white teenage girls are noteworthy. Black girls were more work-oriented ("planning to work all the time") than white girls ("planning to work after the children enter grade school")(Macke and Morgan, 1978:192). These differences reflect experiences with and attitudes toward working mothers with young children. White girls also were more likely to indicate that they had not given much prior consideration to issues of combining work and family roles. Those whites who did plan to seek employment had career ambitions; they expected to attend college or graduate school in preparation for their careers. For black girls, employment plans were not necessarily linked to careers.
In contrast to the research on vocational plans, studies of educational aspirations have included children of both sexes. The implication that maternal employment may affect the strivings of boys as well as girls may have arisen from early indications that, in some circumstances, mothers' work is associated with decrements in sons' achievement (See Chapter 5 by Bronfenbrenner and Crouter in this volume for more details).
Two large-scale studies of high school students provide most of what we know about maternal employment and children's educational aspirations. Roy's (1963) research points out the need to consider the community in which the family lives before drawing conclusions. He found that in a rural community both sons and daughters whose mothers were employed were more likely to plan on attending college than children of nonemployed mothers. In contrast, sons and daughters of employed mothers living in an urban area had lower educational aspirations than their counterparts whose mothers were not employed. Whether this finding reflects the particular communities sampled or more general urban-rural differences is not yet known.
The family's position in society also has significance for children's aspirations. For example, Banducci (1967) found that when fathers were laborers or skilled workers, their high-school-age sons and daughters had higher educational goals, as long as mothers also worked. In contrast, when fathers' work was professional in nature, their sons and, Camara, 1980; Kurdek and Siesky, 1980) is potentially relevant here, although links to the world of work have yet to be made explicit.ation provided byperiences of U.S. fe
